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ABSTRACT 

This report describes plans for implementing a 
proposed center for research on teacher education. The proposal for 
the Center was a collaborative effort involving the 19 campuses of 
the California State University System develop a national base for 
research on teacher education. The first section describes briefly 
the efforts undertaken to develop this proposal. The Center proposal 
is organized around four points of collaboration among scholars and 
practitioners. The Center would: (1) create a diverse and extensive 
field laboratory for research; (2) involve teacher education 
practitioners as collaborators in all of the research projects; (3) 
create research opportunities for practitioners and solicit questions 
of concern to them; and (4) provide research expertise to support the 
research activities generated by the practitionersc A framework for 
knowledge-based reform is constructed around the three stages of 
teacher education practice: recruitment, professional develoiment, 
and induction. Section two of the repor:: details plans for executing 
research projects. A set of planning premises are presented. These 
take into consideration the following factors: (1) social change; (2) 
core values; (3) the nature of schooling; (4) the changing role of 
teachers; (5) the interagency dependence of schools and institutions 
of higher education; and (6) the impact of technology on all of these 
factors. A seven-page list of references is appended. (JD) 
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Final Per formano Report 
NIE Planning Grant 
Proposed Center for Research on Teacher Education 

San Francisco State University 

School o-r Education 
Henri fctta Schwartz, Dean 

This report describes our plans for translating the planning 
grant, awarded by the National Institute of Education, into a set 
Of achievements which can improve teacher education. The report 
IS broken into two sections. The first is a brief description of 
the efforts undertaken to develop this proposal. The second 
describes in detail our plan for executing research proiects. 
A summary of accomplished goals, as outlined in the Planning 
Grant for a Center for Research on Teacher Education, concludes 
the report. 

Planning Efforts 

The proposal for the Center was a collaborative effort involving 
the 19 campuses of the California State University System to 
develop a national base for research on teacher education. Our 
proposal for a planning grant was distinguished by two key 
features: our ability to use a laboratory of 19 teacher education 
programs to test research propositions, and our proposal to 
conduct major research in ordi>r to look at the complex system of 
teacher education. The sections which follow describe our 
intended methods for carrying out the ideas that were first 
stated in the planning proposal. 

Two important issues were critiqued. The first was the readers' 
consideration that our 19 campun system, while an impressive 
laboratory for research on teacher education, nevertheless 
represented a single system for teacher education and therefore 
might prove too parochial for establishing a knowledge-base 
useful on a national level. The sacond problem readers notf*d was 
the perceived lack of research expertise within the CSU System 
necessary for carrying out the work of the Center. 

The proposal addressed both of these problems. The scope of the 
Center's worJ^ would have been extended beyond the 19 campus 
system to include seven campuses outside of California as well as 
two NIE regional laboratories. The seven campuses would have 
^ been Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois; State University of 
New York, Albany; University of Houston at Clear Lake; Universitv 
of Missouri ' 
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at Columbia; University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
University of Pittsburgh: and the University of Utah. The two 
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laboratories would have been the Far West Regional Lab and the 
Northwest Regional Lab. The role of each institution was 
described in the proposal as part of the projects and activities, 
but each site offered a setting for research which represented a 
teacher education system not found in the CSU and a cadre of 
expertise for the work of the Center. 

The lack of demonstrated research capacity within the CSU system 
was addressed in three ways which are supportive of each other. 
The CSU System approved three new tenured faculty positions which 
are to be filled by distinguished research scholars in teacher 
education. If funded, the scholars who filled these positions 
would have been assigned to the Center and their salaries paid by 
campuses with an augmentation from the Chancellor's office for 
salary and secretarial support. The second approach to addres- 
sing the issue of research has been to note the eiusting cap- 
ability in the system. We described a number of CSU faculty who 
have distinguished records, competence in research, and an 
interest in working with the Center. The third approach would 
have been to deve? op an advising and consulting system that 
integrated the work of scholars and practitioners. 

The need for research in teacher education is not a unique 
problem to the CSU System, rather it is a problem to tne field of 
teacher education. Me believe it «tems both from the culture of 
teacher education and from the practice of teacher education. 
The low esteem which the University generally has for teacher 
education, the redirection of funds generated by teacher edu- 
cation to other programs, and the heavy teaching load of most 
teacher educators work against building a strong research base. 
Researchers, to a great extent, are not attracted by teacher 
education, nor are they well supported by it. A number of the 
institutions which have developed a cadre of researchers in 
teacher education also have a select set of students who they 
train and schools into which these teachers go to wor* ' (e.g., 
Stanford; University of California, Berkeley; University of 
Chicago, Illinois). Research at these institutions, although 
academically productive, may have little direct impact on the 
practice of teacher education. Additionally, since teacher 
education is viewed, at best, as an instrumental art the 
relationship between research and practice may be unclear for 
both researcher and practitioner. Thus, we felt the research 
capacity of teacher education was an important problem to be 
addressed by our Center. To do this, we organized our Center 
proposal around four points of collaboration aft.ong scholars and 
practitioners. 
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!• The Center would create a diverse and extensive field 
laboratory for research. 

2. The Center would involve teacher education practitioners as 
collaborators to all of the research projects. 

3. The Center would create research opportunities for practi- 
tioners and solicit questions of concern to them. 

4. The Center would provide research expertise to support the 
research activities generated by practitioners. 

We believed the CSU Center would serve as a model for the 
development of collaboration between researchers and practi- 
tioners« leading to the development of a knowledge base which 
will be used to improve the practice of teacher education. 

The full CSU Center proposal was developed by three groups of 
practitioners and scholars. The membership of these groups can 
be seen in detail in Appendix A. A Coordinating Committee was 
established to identify and prioritize the concerns of teacher 
educators as well as to develop a plan for collaboration among 
the CSU campuses. This committee consisted of Deans of Education 
from the CSU campuses, representatives from the Chancellor's 
Off ice, and members of the Cajdre of Researchers. The Coordinat- 
ing Committee first met to identify important issues for research 
in teacher education and to establish priorities. During the 
planning period the Coordinating Committee met on five occasions 
(March 25, May 20, July 14 & 15, and July 22). 

The Cadre of Researchers included Ralph Tyler, Robert Bush, Lee 
Shulman, and Judith Little and met three times (April 26, May lO, 
and June 11) to critique the issues and priorities established by 
the Coordinating Committee in addition to meeting with us over 
the course of the planning period. 

A National Panel of Experts was convened to provide a final 
critique of the proposal development. This panel met on July 15, 
1985 which enabled them to review the entire plan of the proposal 
yet left time for modifications to be made. The panel consisted 
of expert researchers and practitioners from around the nation 
and formed the basis of a National Advisory Panel to the Center. 



Addressing Problems of Underr epresented Groups: 

The composition of the staff, the diversity of the CSU, and the 
commitment of the CSU System to equal attention to under- 
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ttaJim^n? S^^^Jk!' T ^"^^^ performance, and a cultural 
sratement. We, therefore, proposed a framework that would draw 
on psychological, sociological, and anthropological perspectives. 

The five components of the framework are: 

ieach^i^^^H*'* r^^' structure, function, content, and process of 
l^tT 1 it takes place in the mili;u of ?he un^v^r- 

sity, school systems, and public arena. univer 

*' o^o^n!'i'ir''^*r*,*° pattern of formal and informal social 

organizational elements in the milieu. 

^' s^ruriu^^'* i^'^'**"^''" °* interconnections between the social 
structure and the purposes of the individuals and insti- 
tuti ons. 

and'Tn^^i^ J""^ Pattern of reality which governs the tenacity 
and intensity of relations among individuals in the system. 
This consists of the hardware, software, and human resources 
Of the system. 

e^Dlorfr^inr"'' ■ ^^"^ ^""^^^ **^''=^ individual identifies, 

explores, and gains access to training for a career in teaching! 

interac?I^!rth";L^'''^^°'""^"* ~ "^^^ ^^^^e in which the candidate 
cC^ricu^!-. u P--""** content of the teacher education 

<Scci^cie:;, rie^r!'^ '° cumculum in its broad sens. 

tchnof"^oH*'°" : "^*'=^ ^'^'^ teacher moves into the 

JevoTLiH h'* *° ^"""^^ knowledge and skills 

Jfr^i^J™"'''"' Preservice period. We view this phase as the 

tirst three years of teachinr . 

^irh°^;}i*r ^^y""^ - ■^^^^'^ the processes of the system 

^ig2s! warrant progress of students through the three 

r^nr.i^i''! components provide the basis for the development of 
orn^i^2*r°'T' ^^"^ ^^"*"*'- ^ illustrates the 

eln^^^ r °*,''""''«=^ programs. All programs have three 
ororoSu^l. ? ""d^-'stand the pheno^rena of concern, to establish 

l^ir r *'"P''°^*"9 practices, and to test procedures in 
field laboratory environments. The research projects of the 
re^IT.r''' •=^*f•*^if*^ according to emphasis. For example, the 
D^v^tooLS^T "''^2 "Ability to Learn" is in the Profe;sional 
DroriS.™ X ""^^^ **'°"' emphasis on establishing 

procedures for improvement in year 1 to an emphasis on testing 
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fir«t i-Ir f ^""^^ °<^her projects were shown only for the 

first year. In each case the single year efforts were viewed^* 
exploratory planning efforts in which^he achievements oJ tJe 
first year would have been evaluated to determine whither ^k- 

?i:r%'r°"e:?7^"'^'H'"^'r ^^^^^^ ^f'^^^rmiJu- 

Jr^st'^yeir and^'outl 7]**'*' proposal for the 

Iie^\rr:d JCr ra^ir^eaJs: " ^^"^^^^ expectations were 

jroj^ct^tj^e "?ir '^•'"s Plus an additional 

Sppor^unJ^?!; .7^? ****** project type was "Faculty Research 
ation h2i 1 project focused on generating collabor- 

ation between researchers and teacher education practitioners 

r^se:':" :yf:rU"'Th2 T'^^^^T'^"^ PractxtionSrs' ide^r^^; 
researcn et+orts. The topics of research supported bv this 

h^vrb^en'r?:.^^:^,^:^- 'T^ ^" y-rthis'pr^,eci\ight 
part oJ ^hi , r''"'^"^"^ Program and in the next, a 

?^ research in rJrr*\°^^^'°P'"^"'^ Program. Because the iopic 
"sCb^i^J M^r/ I Vy"^ °* to have been 

Subject Matter Knowledge in Teacher Education," the facultv 

d:::r;pmen?r^'""^'^^* '^-^^ of'proJ:s:roniJ" 

It i« not feasible for the Center for Research on Teacher 

e^^^sirvet T.'T''' comprehensive studies of ealrp^^gram and 
emphasis yet the steps outlined in the preceding framework 

?W?\:d or^cJ? -PP^i"ble beginning. ThS Un~ween 

theory and practice is an essential, albeit broad one; we intend 

cil f«r^ H °* course, on sites and issues in 

cSi-:°c^Cnt%rbutr:n::"^' ^-^-^^ researchers will benefit from 

locusina'on Jj^^Tr^ °* ^"^^ Proposal described our reasons for 
focusing on the culture of teacher education as an initial area 

iSucatio^ anriJo^" ''^^f understanding the system of teacher 

education and the urgent neec; for such a knowledge base if the 
on-going and imminent changes are to be positive. 

Summary of Goals Accomplished 

Figure 1 identifies the goals and objectives reviser to ♦k- 
new timeline, es blished by NIE in ^anJi^y l^S^! U ?s Jh^ ' 
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staff's opinion that the delay and confusion surrounding the 
guidelines for the competition for the Research Centers was 
demoralizing and unnecessary^ given the minimal nature of the 
changes in the substance of the guidelines. 

We wer^? particularly pleased with the response to CSU requests 
for collaborative arrangements with universities and scholars 
across the nation. The most rewarding successes for the staff 
and the CSU Chancellor's office were: 

* Joint development of a research plan for ten campuses 

% An information-sharing system across the nineteen CSU 
campuses 

% Recognition of the resources needed to support an R & D 
mission in the CSU and its importance 

» Establishing a data bank of faculty expertise in R 8< D 
in teacher education 

% A focus on and awareness of ongoing R & D in teacher^ 
education in the CSU 

% The successful completion of all goals and objectives shown 
in Figure 1, and the submission of a detailed research 
proposal 
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"A Futures Paper" 

Excerpted from the Proposal for a Center 
for Research in Teacher Education 

Submitted by the California State University 
to the National Institute of Education 

San Francisco State University 
School of Education 
Henrietta Schwartz ^ Dean 



California has been identified by Naisbitt in Megatrends 
(1962) as one of three "megastates" and one of five "bell- 
wether states" that lead the nation in social innovation and 
technology. Indeed^ it is a microcosm of the nation in many 
aspects; it has cultural diversity^ social and economic 
problems^ political concerns^ and so on. Similarly^ the 
California State University reflects the strengths and 
problems of public schools and teachers. Its preservice and 
inservice programs for teachers are as productive, and as 
troubled, as any on the national scene, California is also 
moving rapidly on all fronts in education to .nake changes, for 
example major reform legislation was enacted in 1983 under 
Senate Bill 813. California foreshadows national trends by 
three to five years. 

California houses one of the critical resources of our post- 
industrial society — the information processing industries. In 
The Third Wave (1983) Toffler indicates that in education the 
trend is shifting from the concept of finishing an education 
with a degree to looking at education as information 
management in the process of lifelong learning, California 
will continue to become more culturally diverse, as will the 
nation, because access to information promotes diversity and 
social and economic change, California and the nation are 
becoming aware of the importance of literacy. The back-to- 
basics movements across the country and the attention given to 
the report of the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, A Nation at Risk , points to education as the chief 
domestic issue for the next decade. Survival — individual, 
institutional, and national — will depend primarily on how 
well we can cope with new roles and new relationships. Any 
planning activity will have to have a unified perspective 
which takes into consideration many factors: social change, 
core values, the nature of schooling, the changing role of the 
teacher, the interagency dependence of schools and institu- 
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tions of hiql r education^ and the impact of technology on all 
of these. Following are a set of planning premises^ drawn from 
the work of uturists and ph j losophers ^ which underlie this 
proposal • 

Crucial Social Considerations 

Increased discontinuity and change in current times 



* 
* 



Need to adapt to increased interdependence of events^ 
nations and people in the coming decades 

Continued acceleration in the rate of change requiring re- 
training for jobs several times during a lifetime for a 
third of the population 

Continued acceleration in requirements for high-tech know- 
ledge and skill 

Continued need for knowledge of cultures in order to 
facilitate group identity 



Continued need for information processing skills 
Development of alternative energy sources 
Reexamination of concepts of growth 

Increased crowding ^ hunger, and gaps between groups 
Continued pressures for human equity 

* Changing concepts of work and leisure 

* Political problems and threats to democracy 

* Movement toward a post-extravagant society 



* Increased state influence on services such as teaching 
and teacher education 

* Continued need for attention to and concern for human 
interactions among nations and between adults and children 

Changing Concepts of Education and Schooling 

* Schools used to be the chief socialization agents outside 
of the home, and still are in mo-^t areas, 

* Public confidence in the schools as social change agents 
and educators has eroded and will continue to erode until 
there is noticeable positive change. 

* Schools are social systems composed of complementary role 
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sets^ defined by institutional expectations and filled by 
individuals with unique needs. 

Teachers must understand the purposes^ and potential of a 
school within its social context. 

Schools must work with other agencies in the community ^ 
the university^ business and industry in collaborative 
arrangements to effectively educate for a high tech^ 
information- based society. 

Microcomputers and other forms of technology will become 
part of school life and transform the curriculum and the 
role of the teacher. 

The Role of the Teacher 

Teachers will continue to be role models for children. 

Teachers will continue tc be socialization agents for many 
minority and immigrant children^ thereby leading to social 
integration and participation in the cuiture of the 
classrooin and society. 

Teachers will be information specialists^ delivering in- 
struction and seeking learning outcomes through an array 
of high tech and time-honored devices — from the computer 
and video disc player to the chalkboard — and will continue 
as managers of information about students ( grades ^ 
attendance , etc . ) . 

Teachers will continue to supervise students and teach 
them to behave in socially responsible ways through 
activity-based instruction. 

Teachers for the 1990«s must be skilled in critical 
thinking and problem solving if they are to provide youth 
with these necessary skills in an information society and 
a democratic nation. 

Preparing Teachers at Universities 

Preservice and inservice must be viewed as sequential 
stages on a continuum of career-long professional educa- 
tion. 

Research findings must be presented for use by various 
various participants in teacher preparation programs. 

Longer induction periods with supervised internships in 
laboratory or portal schools must be part of teacher pre- 
paration programs . 

Universities must work closely with the K-12 system and 
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the community in the design and delivery of teacher pre- 
paration programs. 

* Critical thinking and a knowledge of aspects of cultural 
heritage, as well as technology and information processing 
must be built into teacher preparation, 

* Experimentation with new roles must be supported, such as 
the Prof essor- in-Residence supervising interns in portal 
schools while working with resident teachers and admini- 
strators on school effectiveness projects. 

* Teacher education must be discussed. 

The Impact of Technology 

Technology is a cultural universal because it is a body of 
knowledge which has always been an important part of teacher 
training. Candidates for teaching credentials learn to apply 
principles of psychology, to implement instructional 
strategies in lesson plans, and to employ systematic methods 
for bringing about learning. An assumption of our planning 
efforts is that the new information technologies (microcom- 
puters, interactive video, telecommunications, etc.) will have 
a major impact on schools, as on society, and will become a 
major issue in the study of teacher education. 

Over the past five years new technologies have dramatically 
increased in power and accessibility and most experts predict 
even greater gains in the future. These new technologies 
offer a vast potential for creating rich educational 
experiences (e.g., vivid and controlled simulation). The use 
of these technologies can provide individualized, self-paced, 
and active learning experiences which approach the unrealized 
ideal implied through most theories of learning (Bork, 1984). 

If the work of schools is to benefit from technological 
advancement, teachers must be educated to know when and how to 
use the tools. The potential implications for teacher training 
are great. ScMne of the broad areas with which teacher 
training must be concerned are: 

* Society - because of these technologies, professions into 
which students move will require new skills. Students 
will need new skills for collecting, processing and 
storing information, 

* Schools - telecommunications may allow for smaller 
schools while maintaining levels of expertise in foreign 
languages and the sciences. Also, new relationships may be 
possible between school, home, and work. 



Role of the teacher - the teacher's lole may shift from 

4 
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group leader and lecturer to consultant and problem 
solver; classrooms may be organized around work stations 
rather than rows of desks and a chalkboard and instruc- 
tion may be targeted at learning ne^ds rather than the 
group within which the student's age places him/her. 

* Role of universities - dramatic changes may be required 
in the way teachers are trained. These changes relate 
to the types of changes which can be expected in the role 
of the teacher. Montague stated that "to change, we must 
experience change." Certainly new roles require new 
training experiences. The changes may suggest curriculum 
and organizational changes for teacher training institu- 
tions . 

In addition to the national and local trends, education (and 
particularly teacher education) faces some serious choices 
over the next decade about the composition of its work force. 

The Five Dilemmas; Knowledge of Relevant Problems in Edu- 
cational Practice ' — 

America is a multi-cultural nation harboring a core of 
mainstream beliefs and behaviors which most cultures display 
and by which they are stereotyped, like a common language, or 
an accent, or an attitude. However, not all citizens of Los 
Angeles speak English, more people speak Spanish in Los 
Angeles than in Acapulco; not all Bostonians say "Hahvud" 
instead of Harvard; not all Chicagoans are gangsters. In the 
same respect, there is really no "American" public school 
system as John Goodlad has pointed out in his massive A Place 
Called School (1983). Rather, there are some common starting 
points and some federal, state, and local regulations to which 
each school responds in a unique way* This is one of the 
problems any educational reform movement in this country 
faces — the time-honored tradition of local control of educa- 
tion. The uniqueness of each state, municipality, and school 
building responding to reform initiatives allows for infinite 
variations. The reform can proceed at very different rates in 
California, New York, Illinois, Nebraska, Texas and Utah, and 
not at all in other areas of the country. The universal 
element in all of these reforms is that they must in some way 
respond to the five dilemmas before the renaissance can 
proceed. One advantage of a nineteen campus system such as the 
CSU (and the nine education agencies "hooked in" across the 
nation) would be thac every campus and laboratory gets the 
same message at the same time. 

This is an exciting time in American education and in teacher 
education. Major pieces of reform legislation in education 
have been passed and are now in the process of being imple- 
mented in 43 states but, unless attention is given to the five 
dilemmas, educators shall have missed the opportunity made 
possible by the many reports and the national attention. 
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Certainly^ the brightest and best of college students will 
want some response to these paradoxes to illuminate research 
findings and guide development efforts. 
Briefly^ they are? 

1) Equity vs. Excellence 

Most of the major reports concerning the state of education 
and teacher education have recommended raising entry standards 
for teaching and teacher preparation programs. Many states 
have individual exit examinations for credentialing purposes 
and all have program approval mandates for teacher education 
programs. However^ teaching has historically had relatively 
flexible admission and exit standards and has been the road 1,0 
upward social and professional mobility for those who had been 
previr.usly excluded from a share of the opportunities of the 
mainstream society, will raised standards exclude minorities^ 
older adults^ naturalized citizens^ and others wb jse skills 
and talents are useful in schools but do not raise points on 
standardized tests? On the other hand^ if standards are not 
raised how will teaching and teacher education ever achieve 
professional status and first-class citizenship in the 
professional and academic communities? Furthermore ^ if teacher 
educators and the teaching corps overlook the intellectual 
calibre of those entering the profession^ are they willing to 
be responsible for the next two decades of education and its 
consequences? Creative ways are called for to combine the 
principles of equity and produce excellent high quality 
teecher education programs, 

2 ) Egalitarianism vs. Differentiation; Career Ladders 
for Teachers 

One of the core values of the teaching profession in public 
schools is a teacher is a teacher is a teacher. Teacher 
associations and unions bargain for a single pay scale^ 
standardized hours for classes^ and preparation time; the only 
differences in salary are based on seniority. One teacher's 
opinion and contribution in the formal structure of the school 
is equal to any others. But the reform legislation, reseach- 
ers, and even one large union are calling for career ladders, 
differentiated rewards as a teacher displays special skills, 
and initiative. Some legislation calls for mentor/master 
teachers with more pay and greater responsibilities; some have 
suggested that public sciiool teachers adapt the university 
faculty ranking system. As one talks with individuals who have 
recently assumed the role of mentor/master, one hears how they 
deliberately downplay their new positions in working with 
their colleagues. It is evident that the egalitarian tradition 
is hard to overcome, 

3) Teaching; Art or Science? 

This dilemma is a bit like the nature/ nurture paradox. Are 
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artists born or trained; are teachers born or trained? There 
are those who would say that teaching is an instrumental or 
practical art^ that the acts in teaching are too complex to be 
reduced to a formula. There are others (Berliner, 1984) who 
maintain that over the last twenty years we have established a 
core of research findings which detail the scientific basis 
for teaching as an art. One must learn the techniques and 
practice them before one can become a virtuoso in any art 
form. The same can be said for teaching. The problem is that 
we have not had a body of research in teacher education 
programs or on teachers in training. Available information is 
based on research done with teachers in practice. We know what 
good teachers do, the question is: can students be trained to 
do what good teachers do or must some basic aptitude be 
present before training? 

4) The Curriculum - Standardization vs. 
Individualization? 



Recent reports call for more standardization in the content of 
the curriculum at the K-12 level as well as for the teacher 
preparation programs. One suggests that the "mess'' in teacher 
credentialing standards across the states in content areas be 
resolved by requiring a national teachers' examination 
certification. This strikes at the heart of the academy's 
tradition of academic freedom, the right of the professor to 
teach without restraints, developing curriculm and 
structuring the delivery as he/she wishes within peer- 
determined limits. Credentialing of and legislative mandates 
about teacher preparation programs reduce the autonomy and 
enhance standardization. In the role c^ protector of the 
commonweal state agencies will continue to move toward 
standardization of curriculum and teacher preparation and, in 
the name of academic freedom, university faculty and public 
school teac*aers will resist. 

5 ) The Focus of Instruction 

Should the focus of attention rest on the curriculum or the 
child? Given the limited amount of time most prograrrs use to 
prepare a teacher, •-hoices must be made about the focus of the 
preparation endeavoris. The answer to this question may specify 
the institutional strategy to be emphasized. Will it be 
mastery learning, small group instruction, large group 
activity, coaching, emphasizing time-on-task strategies, 
classroom discipline, working with alterable variables or the 
double Sigma effects, homogeneous grouping, heterogenous 
grouping, audio-visual and computer aids? Should the handi- 
capped be mainstreamed into regular classes or placed in 
special instructional units? At the university the content 
of the curriculum seems to take precedence over the student as 
an individual. In the kindergarten class the reverse is 
apparently true. How do teachers strike a balance and what 
happens if they do not accommodate both foci? 
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• The five dilemmas are not unresol vable . They can be managed 
, with sufficient valid research. Innovation and creative 

practices can reconcile the seeming paradoxes with a both/and 
approach and accommodations can be made without sacrificing 
quality. THie resolution of the dilemmas must be attempted 
with respect for different views^ with appreciation for the 
cultural diversity of the public school population, and with 
considerable awe for the tremendous cultural ballast of the 
school as an institxition. The schools have looked the same 
for the last 2,000 years, since the days of Socrates. Above 
all, the dilemmas must be approached with the understanding of 
and admiration for the crucial nature of the role of the 
teacher in any reform movement. The training and occupational 
socialization offered by any teacher preparation program can 
only be as good as the faculty and the candidates of the 
system. 

A Conceptual Structure for Integrating Theory and Practice in 
Teacher Education " 

There are two basic assumptions integral to the following 
discussion: The first is the view that teaching is an 
instrumental art, the preparation for which can be based on a 
core of scientific research findings. The second is that the 
act of teaching is practiced in schools that are social 
systems composed of institutional roles and filled by 
individuals with unique personality needs. One more assumption 
is called for; that the goal of any educational institution is 
to produce competent, intelligent, skilled, and productive 
persons. 

There is a reasonably solid body of research about what kinds 
of people good teachers are and what they do. Many scholars 
have indicated that systematic and specific teacher education 
programs are now possible based on the research that has 
been done and that now can be done on the specialized nature 
of the teacher's work. The preparation institution and the 
school would collaborate on placement and ongoing inservice 
training thus reducing the false dichotomy between pre- and 
in-service training. One of the elements of any profession is 
that initial preparation and continuing training are part of 
the same longitudinal career commitment. In effect, these are 
the recruitment, select ion ^ training ana induction processes 
used by medicine and law, and represent a traditional model of 
socialization into a profession (Schwartz, 1983). 

At this juncture the teacher education socialization model 
breaks down (Bush, 1983). Recruitment, selection, training, 
and induction into other professions insure the individual of 
certain benefits which are not currently present in teaching. 
One of the norms of any profession is that the professional 
enjoys some form of public and client trust. The lifetime 
commitment to the profession means the practitioner will obey 
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an ethical code einphasizing service and a commitment to best 
practices. The training period is long, entry is difficult, 
. career rewards and the good life are predictable based on 
enhanced skill and hard work in professional criteria. In 
order for teaching to qualify as a profession, a number of 
things would have to happen. According to Sykes (1984), 
teachers would have to control entry to the profession, 
establish a career ladder, reward excellent performance, 
extend the training and internship, and synthesize the special 
knowledge of the profession. Teaching would have to be a 
full-time, year-round job. 

There are indications of some movements toward achieving 
professional status that are by-products of the reforms being 
called for in teaching, schools, and preparation programs. 
California has mandated that a beginning teacher's salary will 
be $18,000. Experiments are underway to add those difficult 
beginning years of teaching to the initial preparatory period 
and substantially lengthen the period of training thus 
enabling newcomers and experienced teachers to collaborate as 
colleagues in school improvement (Bush, 1983). 

It has been a challenge developing a holistic model involving 
research, and practical application for an occupation that 
still has a very large identity crisis. 
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